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OTi TO. a/JM yiyvofntva ov Swarat a/M, i^ayyiXXav. iv o(7<o Si ovroi iaro, iKtivoi 
i/jMxovTo. But is it quite certain that this is Aristarchus' meaning? A 
neighboring scholion explains (Dindorf i. 413) Sta(l>6pov^ yap wpdia^ ev evl 
Oavai KoipiS dSwoTov, and this would surely seem to imply, not that Homer 
lacked die sprachliche Mittel to do it, but that the thing itself was impos- 
sible. The inadequacy of Homer's powers of expression is not an idea 
which an ancient critic would be likely to entertain. 

Paul Shobey 



Nemesios von Emesa: Quellenforschungen zum Newplatonismus und 
seinen Anfdngen bei Posidonius. By Werner Wilhelm 
Jaeger. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1914. Pp. 
xi+148. M. 5. 
Neo-Platonism in one sense began with the first pupil of Plato, who 
hypostatized the symbolism of the Timaeus, the Parmenides, and the idea 
of good. In another sense it originated with the teachers of Plotinus. Its 
"beginnings" at any intermediate stage can be traced only by a Quellen- 
forschung whose methods and postulates are still open to debate. Such 
inquiries rest largely upon two tacit assumptions: (1) later Platonists could 
not, or did not, consult the Platonic texts, but took their quotations always, 
as modem philologians do sometimes, at second hand; (2) each of them 
relied mainly on some one secondary source which, in spite of the enormous 
gaps in the literary record, we can discover by parallels in rhetorical, phil- 
osophical or Platonic commonplace. They followed their authority slavishly 
and were rarely capable of any intelligent interpolation or modification. 
These postulates make wild work in the study of Cicero's, Plutarch's, and 
Philo's relations to their sources. They are of course much more plausible 
in the case of a late and less significant writer such as Nemesios. But even 
here, I think, their systematic and uncompromising apphcation may mislead. 
Dr. Jaeger begins his investigation with the account of the psychology 
of <t>avTacria, etc., in Nemesios, pp. 171-73. The text and meaning of 
Nemesios here are in my opinion quite simple and present no serious problem. 
He gives first in his own terminology his own Platonizing eclectic view. 
The mind has three faculties, <^ovraaTiKov, SuavotfriKov, and /ivij/iovcvtikov. 
This broad use of ^avraa-TtKov for the generalized faculty of sense-perception 
and imagination is found also at the close of the preceding chapter. It can 
be traced back to Aristotle's De anima 432A, 31, and appears, I think, 
in the "Epicurean" psychology of Cassius in Plutarch's Brutus, chap. 37. 
Modem psychology would ratify it for many purposes. The words ^v- 
Toaia and <f>avTaa-T6v Nemesios appropriates for a particular imagination 
and the object corresponding to it. An "empty" affection, without objective 
correlate, he designates as (jxivTaa-im. All this is commonplace of post- 
classical philosophic culture colored by Stoicism. But for a further Stoic 
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refinement Nemesios has no use. The Stoics' love of terminological sym- 
metry led them sometimes to distinguish, not only the ^avTao-/ua and the 
<t>avTa(TT6v, but also their supposed subjective correlates. Corresponding to 
the unreal (^avrao-jmi they assumed an unreal or "inane" mental state or 
faculty, the ^vtocttikov, a shade of meaning suggested in part by general 
usage and passages of Plato's Sophist, but taken as a rigid distinction, prac- 
tically superfluous from the point of view both of science and of linguistic 
convenience. It is the same faculty of the mind that is excited from within 
in the case of the tfyavTaafia and from without in the case of the (^ovrao-Tov. 
In hallucination, as in Aristotelian pure thought, the object and the mental 
state coincide. Usage may confound the two, or it may objectify the hal- 
lucination, but does not then really need a second term to designate its 
subjective aspect. Lucretius' dog waking from dreams pursues inania 
cenorum simulacra. This naive confusion of subjective and objective works 
no practical inconvenience. And the appropriation of <^vTa<j-TtKov for the 
subjective aspect or faculty of hallucination deprives us of a convenient 
synonym for the imaginative faculty as a whole. The word tfrnvTaxrla, from 
Aristotle down, is sometimes used for a particular imagination, sometimes 
for the general faculty. Nemesios, adopting the Stoic distinctions thus far, 
uses it of a particular imagination answering to an objective correlate <^ov- 
Too-Tov, employing ^airao-jua for a hallucination that lacks such a correlate. 

But though Nemesios (like Plutarch De solert. an. 3) rejects or ignores the 
special Stoic use of <^vTacmKov, he proceeds to give the Stoic classification 
that results from this refinement of terminology and sets forth seriatim the 
Stoic definitions of <^avTacrio, <j>avTaa-T6v, <f>avTa<TTiK6v, and <}>dvTa(TiJux. He 
adds dryly in the tone of Plutarch's and Cicero's criticisms of Stoicism 
that the difference is only a matter of terminology: 57 8e Bui<t>(ovia tovtois 
rrtpi Trjv ivaXXayrjV fwvriv yiyove. tSv ovd/tiaTov. This apparently refers to 
their use of <^vt(uttik6v nearly in the sense of his <t>a.vTa<Tfjui, and his 
employment of <^vTa<TTtKdv for the entire faculty, and his neglect to pro- 
vide an unnecessary special term for the "objective" sense of <^ovTacr/ta. 
All this, as I have said, was the merest commonplace for an educated Greek 
of the Empire. Nemesios may have learned it in the philosophical lecture- 
room, or refreshed his memory from some lost handbook. It is idle to seek 
for his sources. 

Dr. Jaeger's dealings with this passage illustrate once more the pitfalls 
which vigorous and rigorous method digs for the feet of the most brilliant 
scholar. He begins by drawing up two sets of definitions in parallel columns 
under the respective rubrics avuiwixoi and ^tuhkoL This is slightly mis- 
leading, as it may induce the reader to suppose that Nemesios himself uses 
the heading dvww/iot, and it ignores the probabiUty that the so-called 
"anonymous" definitions are simply the conceptions of Nemesios through- 
out his treatise, whencesoever derived. Dr. Jaeger next finds a problem 
in the fact that the order of Nemesios' definitions is not the same as that 
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of the four which he quotes as Stoic. It of course could not be, since Nemesios 
begins with the general faculty (^vrao-TtKov. Dr. Jaeger's conunent 
is: "Aber schon Nemesios oder seine Quelle bemerkt dass sie sich durch 
die Umstellung der Worter .... unterscheiden." I have already quoted 
and paraphrased Nemesios' words, and need only point out (1) that Dr. 
Jaeger's interpretation omits /odvjjv (i.e., nur), and (2) that ivaXXayrjv pre- 
sumably does not mean Umstellung but rather the substitution of one thing 
for another, a change of terminology in short. It may of course sometimes 
mean vicissim, but it would not normally mean, and certainly does not here 
mean, the Umstellung of the items in the series. Dr. Jaeger's next point is 
"die befremdende Bestimmung des (JMvrafTTiKov als SioKevos IAkvct/aos die 
in der anderen Reihe zum Phantasma gesetzt wird." This is not quite 
exact. Nemesios calls the <^avTaa-/«i a TrdOoi StaKtvov, which he could well 
do, since he uses <l>dvTa<Tim for particular cases of that which the Stoics 
designate generally as (^avTao-TiKov, and for which he, as we have seen, felt 
no need of a general faculty name. It would perhaps be overrefining to 
suggest that he avoids eXxDo-fios or 8t£A.Kuo-/ios, because, though he himself 
uses <t>a.vTa(TiM in the subjective sense of the irdOo's, he instinctively felt that 
£A.Kucr/ios was inappropriate to the objective coloring of the word in ordi- 
nary and in Stoic usage. At any rate, he does not use it of ^avTaxrim, as 
Dr. Jaeger's hasty sentence seems to imply that he does. 

In the attempted solution of the problems he has thus raised. Dr. Jaeger 
proceeds to quote Chrysippus' definition of ijiavracriia from Diodes of 
Magnesia in Diogenes Laertius 7. 50-51, SoVrjo-ts Stavoias ola yivtrai Kara 
Toiis vTTvovi. His comment on this is: "Die Sokt/o-is allein kann man 
beschreiben als wdOoi Simkcvov ott' oiSevos <f>avTa<TTov -yiyvoftevov wie der 
namenlose Doxograph bei Nemesios es tut. Mit der Bestimmung bei 
Actios vereinigt sie sich nicht so ohne weiteres." This is inexact. The 
words quoted occur in Nemesios, but they are not applied to Sokj^o-is, a 
word which he does not use throughout the passage. There is, for the rest, 
no problem in 8ok)jo-« Siavotas if we only bear in mind the full meaning 
of the words. Both emphasize the unreal character of the phantasma. 
AoKj/o-ts says that it is only an "opinion," merely seems real, and Stovotos 
that it is within, not without, the mind. This common meaning of Sidvoia, 
often overlooked, is found already in Plato; cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, 
note 341. There is no difficulty in this. The only diSiculty is that Chry- 
sippus, as quoted by Diodes, seems to neglect the Stoics' own hairsplitting 
distinction between <l>dvTa<T[m. and (fnivTao-nKov and uses <l>dvTa<TiM for the 
subjective state. Aristotle often thus relapses from the strict observance 
of his own distinctions, and, if we may believe Plutarch, nothing was com- 
moner in Chrysippus. Dr. Jaeger, however, proceeds to infer that the whole 
tradition of the distinction between <^avTa(r/Mi and (JMVTaa-TiKov as it now 
stands in our text of "Aetios," "ist falsch." The treatment of <l>avTa<TTiK6v 
as a noun, he thinks, is merely a mistaken deduction from its use as an 
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adjective in the definition of (jxlvTacriJux . . . . w i<j)ikK6iJ.€6a Kara t6v 
(^avraoTtKov BioKevov i\Kv<Tfwv, etc. Nemesios, lie argues, perceived this 
error and partially corrected it. Nemesios' Stoic definition of cfrnvTaa-TiKov 
(which omits the Ictti of "Actios "), he holds, is not strictly a definition, 
but a sentence in which the word is an adjective. Unfortunately for this 
theory, there is no probability that KJMVTaa-TiKov is an adjective in the sen- 
tence <l>avTa<7TiKov Si Tov SuxKevov SieXKycr/iov avev <j>avTacTTOv. It is the 
third, not as in Jaeger's table the first, in a series of four sentences, in 
every one of which the corresponding word is a noun. It is obviously a 
noun, as Dr. Jaeger, if I have understood him rightly, admits in the corre- 
sponding nominative sentence of "Actios," von Arnim, Stoicorum fragmenta, 
II, p. 22, quoted by Jaeger. Both are developments of the statement Xpwri-Tr- 
iros 5to<^epav dAA-)fXa)v <^7;tri TcTTapa TaCra; and the other three members of 
the group are clearly nouns. As I explained in the beginning, the Stoic 
fondness for terminological symmetry would naturally make a noun of it to 
balance on the subjective side the objective <^avTatr/xa, and so make finer or 
more explicit distinctions than the ordinary man requires. There is no basis, 
then, for the structure of hypothesis which Dr. Jaeger builds on this sentence. 
It is clearly impossible to give to the entire book the kind of scrutiny 
I have bestowed on these three obscure and subtle pages. I have read it 
with interest, though with a growing sense of insecurity as I moved on from 
conjecture to conjecture up to the final apotheosis of Posidonius as the one 
transmitter to later antiquity and the Renaissance of the high authentic 
gospel of poetic and scientific monism latent in Plato's Timaeus. I suspect 
Dr. Jaeger of overestimating the influence of Posidonius, whom he celebrates 
with an eloquence that recalls the comment of Strabo on Posidonius' own 
style: (Twev6ov<Ti.5. toXs vTrepfioXxus- On the other hand, I think he underesti- 
mates Nemesios, who, though not a critical modern philologian, was, like 
many of the later Greeks at whom it is the fashion to sneer, a fairly 
intelligent man. These, however, are too large questions to be settled in 
a review. I distrust the assumptions of the method of Quellenforschung and 
text analysis of which Dr. Jaeger is so brilliant a practitioner. But whether 
I am rig'ht or wrong in this, an occasional admonition as to the need of greater 
caution in the interpretation of the evidence can do no harm. I cannot 
believe that so competent a scholar as Dr. Jaeger would, if working less 
rapidly, and unpledged to the maintenance of a thesis, reaffirm all of the 
interpretations to which I have taken exception. But however that may 
be, students of Nemesios are not so numerous in these days that they can 
afford to quarrel. And I trust that Dr. Jaeger and his teachers will not 
misunderstand the frank Hberty of signed criticism, which is the policy of 
this journal." Its pages are always open to brief rectifications of any errors 
of fact in such a criticism. Opinions, of course, must differ. That is a part 

of the interest of the game. 

Paul Shoeey 
» See Classical Philology, VII, 91. 



